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JOHN BINNS OF LOUDOUN. 
By Eodney H. True.* 

It is probable that if Thomas Jefferson had not mentioned him 
in a correspondence on agricultural matters with Sir John Sinclair 
and Mr. William Strickland of England a little over a hundred 
years ago, the name of John Alexander Binns, of Loudoun County, 
Virginia, would long since have passed permanently into oblivion. 
As it is, he has been well-nigh forgotten. Jefferson's testimony, 
however, continues to call our attention to a little book "written 
in the plain stile" for fellow farmers, a book which discovers an 
act of social service and gives us glimpses of a personality which 
seems distinctly to merit consideration. Mr. Jefferson, President 
of the United States, turning from trouble at home at the hands 
of his bitter enemies, the Federalists, and from the perplexities 
incident to steering his country in a peaceful course amid the bois- 
terous seas of foreign war, addresses Sir John Sinclair, the head 
of the English Board of Agriculture as follows : 

"Washington, June 30, 1803. 
Dear Sir 

It is long since I had the pleasure of hearing from you, of which 
I take the blame on myself acknoledging myself to be entirely 
the defaulter, with a mass generally before me which will not ad- 
mit delay, I have suffered those things to lie too long which might 
bear some postponement without reproach, knowing your love of 
agriculture, and your skill in it, I could not pretermit the occa- 
sion of sending you the enclosed pamphlet on the use of gypsum, 
by a mr. Binns, a plain farmer, who understands handling his 
plough better than his pen. he is certainly somewhat of an en- 
thusiast in the use of this manure; but he has a right to be so. 
the result of his husbandry proves his confidence in it well found 
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for from being poor, it has made him rich, the county of Loudoun 
in which he live[s] exhausted & wasted by bad husbandry, has, 
from his example, become the most productive one in Virginia: 
and its lands, from being the lowest, sell at the highest prices, 
these facts speak more strongly for his pamphlet than a better ar- 
rangement & more polished phrases would have done, were I now 
a farmer I should surely adopt the gypsum, but when I found 
myself called from home for four years certain, perhaps for eight, 
I leased the farms in which I had begun the course of husbandry 
which you saw: obliging the tenant to continue the same, he 
does so in a good degree, and I have reason to be content with the 
result." 

Jefferson then turns to discuss Napoleon and the European 
War. 

On the same day he addresses a letter to Mr. William Strick- 
land, likewise of the Board of Agriculture. Jefferson had had the 
pleasure of entertaining Mr. Strickland at Monticello, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to America some years before when he had shown 
to that gentleman an improved plow of his own design novel for 
America in being made wholly of iron. 

"Washington June 30. 1803. 
Dear Sir 

It is so long since I had the pleasure of writing to you, that it 
would be vain to look back to dates to connect the old & the new. 
yet I ought not to pass over my acknoledgements to you for vari- 
ous publications received from time to time, and with great satis- 
faction and thankfulness. I send you a small [a short word is 
here torn from the mss.] in return, the work of a very unlettered 
farmer, yet valuable, as it relates plain facts of importance to 
farmers, you will discover that Mr. Binns is an enthusiast for 
the use of gypsum, but there are two facts which prove he has a 
right to be so. 1. he began poor, & has made himself tolerably 
rich by his farming alone. 2. the county of Loudoun, in which he 
lives, had been so exhausted & wasted by bad husbandry, that it 
began to depopulate, the inhabitants going Southwardly in quest 
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of better lands. Binn's success has stopped that emigration, it is 
now becoming on[e] of the most productive counties of the state 
of Virginia, and the price given for the lands is multiplied mani- 
fold." 

Again the War and Napoleon succeed John Binns and his 
gypsum. 

It seems clear that both of the gentlemen addressed received 
their copies of Binns' little book and gave them prompt attention. 
Replies from both are to be seen in the Division of Manuscripts of 
the Library of Congress, accompanied by the copies of the letters 
from Jefferson just quoted. 

Sir John Sinclair, writing from Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
on New Year's day, 1804. to that greatest of democrats, addresses 
his reply to "His Highness, Thomas Jefferson." 

"Dear Sir, 

On various accounts, I received with much pleasure, your ob- 
liging letter of the 30th of June last, which only reached me, at 
this place, on the 19th of November. I certainly feel highly in- 
debted to Mr. Binns, both for the information contained in the 
pamphlet he has drawn up ; and also, for his having been the means 
of inducing you to recommence our correspondence together, for the 
purpose of transmitting a paper, which does credit to the practical 
farmers of America. 

As to the Plaster of Paris, which Mr. Binns so strongly recom- 
mends, it is singular, that whilst it proves such a source of fer- 
tility with you, it is of little avail, in any part of the British Is- 
lands, Kent alone accepted. I am thence inclined to conjecture, 
that its greatest advantage must arise from its attracting moisture 
from the atmosphere, of which we have in great abundance in these 
kingdoms without the intervention of that agent; and the benefit 
which has been found from the use of this article in Kent, (one 
of the dryest Counties in England) tends to countenance this hypo- 
thesis." . . . 

Mr. Strickland's reply is written but a fortnight later, and is 
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interesting as showing that while the pamphlet sent by Jefferson 
greatly interested him, the subject of gypsum in agriculture was 
not new and had received some attention at his hands. 

"York, JanT 13th, 1804. 
"Dear Sir 

"Your letter of the 30th of June, I received on the 22d of 
October, since which time I have been waiting for a safe conveyance 
of my answer. I am highly flattered by your recollection, particu- 
larly at a period when you must be occupied by so many mo- 
mentous engagements, an unwillingness to interrupt which has 
been the cause of my long silence. I have many times wished for 
an opportunity of expressing my respect for you, & congratulating 
you & your country on the elevated rank you now hold, equally to 
your honour & the benefit of your Country. 

I have read with attention & satisfaction the unassuming narra- 
tive of your practical farmer, & have no hesitation in confiding in 
what he relates. My countrymen who know nothing of the use of 
gypsum will hardly give credit to the account, but I who bave 
paid all the attention to it in my power, in the country where it is 
used, & have witnessed the surprising effects produced by it, can 
without hesitation give credit to a little more than I have seen. 

Confirmed as I am at present in a town life, in order more ad- 
vantageously to educate a very numerous family, I have never been 
able to make the various experiments on gypsum, which my knowl- 
edge of the application of it in America, has enabled me to plan, 
& which I certainly shall execute as soon as I am able, for though 
I could, by communicating them to others, have them sooner 
brought to the proof, yet should they fail under such a person's 
management, the practice might at once be brought into discredit, 
& farther trials be totally put a stop to; whereas under my own 
direction they might succeed, which would more than compensate 
for the loss of time. Certain it is that many trials on the utility 
of Gypsum have been made in this country, but either from in- 
judicious management or some peculiarity of our climate, no suc- 
cess has attended them, nor any benefit that can be relyed on. .No 
country could reap greater advantage from the use of Gypsum 
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than England & this part of it in particular, since no country 
produces it in greater variety or purity, and within ten miles or a 
little more of this city, it is found to the East, the South, & the 
West in inexhaustible quantity. While on the subjecr of Gypsum 
it may not be useless to mention, that after having witnessed the 
eifect of it in America & wishing to ascertain the quality of what 
is produced here, I had a considerable quantity got in this neigh- 
bourhood, imported into N. York from Hull, & was informed by 
the manufacturer there, that he had never ground any of so fine a 
quality, & I have heard that it answered equally well in the use; 
Upon gaining this information I endeavored to make it known to 
the Masters of American Vessels that it might be procured at 
Hull, & that were it only substituted for ordinary ballast, each 
vessel might take 20, or 30 tuns, by which a considerable saving 
might be made, that persons at Hull had usually a supply by them 
& that, an increased demand would insure it; but I believe little 
consequence has attended any attempt, so difficult is it to make an 
alteration in the usual course of practice. I believe the price at 
Hull is generally about 20/sterl: a tun & it might be delivered 
cheaper, & would be if the demand was increased, as it does not 
cost at the pitts more than 4/ or 5/. — 

In return for the pamphlet you were so obliging as to send, I 
transmit to you (not know of anything at present more valuable 
to communicate) the corrected Agricultural survey of this part of 
the County drawn up under the direction of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. It will serve as a specimen of the manner in which these 
surveys are drawn up, not more than a third part of which are yet 
published & this is thought to be one of the best. The author is a 
practical Quaker farmer residing near this City with whom I am 
well acquainted & being the survey of my own country, I can vouch 
for the accuracy of it. It may not prove so full & complete a de- 
scription, as you or any person unacquainted with the general 
practice of agriculture in this Kingdom might wish, because some 
practices of universal notoriety are omitted, as are also some less 
generally known, but which had been fully treated of in other 
surveys previously published ; but it is as complete as was necessary 
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for this country." . . . The remaining pages are largely given 
up to Napoleon. 

Through these unpublished letters we are put in possession of 
more information concerning John Alexander Binns than is avail- 
able in any published work known to the writer. 1 

The services of this pioneer experimenter seem to have received 
greater recognition than the man himself, since in contemporary 
prints, one finds references to the Loudoun system in much the 
same matter-of-course way in which the Norfolk system in Eng- 
land is mentioned. The work spoke for itself but had little to say 
of the man who was its author. 

It cannot be claimed for Binns that he first pointed out the 
importance of the service rendered by gypsum. This had been 
done some years before by Judge Richard Peters and Jacob Barge, 
and by still others of Philadelphia, and earlier still by German 
farmers near Leipsic. Binns, though ridiculed and scoffed at, be- 
came its prophet and proceeded to demonstrate to Loudoun County 
what gypsum could do for it. His experiments, briefly described in 
the little book that caught Jefferson's eye, were begun in 1784, 
when he procured from a ship's captain at Alexandria in the neigh- 
boring county of Fairfax, "two small stones, weighing about 15 
lbs. which I beat with a sledgehammer, pounded it fine in a mortar, 
and sifted it through a hair sifter." The resulting powder was 
given to a tenant with instructions that it be put on some four or 
five hundred hills of Indian corn. Experiments with blue grass, 
clover and other forage crops, wheat, rye, barley and other grains 
followed. Applications were made to all types of soil found on 
his lands and the different sorts and grades of plaster coming to 
Alexandria were tested. He had thus studied the action of gypsum 
for nineteen years before he put pen to paper in 1803 to tell what 
he had learned of this new and invaluable substance. A second edi- 



iThe letter from Jefferson to Sinclair has already been printed in 
the twenty-volume Memorial Edition of Jefferson's works, but the 
remainder of the correspondence, so far as I have observed is to be 
found only in the collection of Jefferson Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress at Washington. 
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tion, differing from the first in the addition of some short essays 
on agricultural subjects, but chiefly in the addition of a long series 
of certificates from persons in a position to know the facts, regard- 
ing the accuracy of Binn's account, appeared in 1804. 

Here our knowledge of Binns seems to end. His name is lost 
while the "Loudoun system" grows and becomes famous as a cause 
of agricultural progress in many parts of the country, especially 
in the South. 

It might seem that this were a fitting ending to the story, in 
harmony with the character of the obscure man who was at the 
heart of it and sufficient as a recognition of the limited and hum- 
ble service he rendered in his day. There is, however, a touch of 
something in his little book unnoted in Jefferson's comment. There 
runs through it an element of high purpose, a sincere anxiety for 
the general good which led him to face indifference and ridicule, 
and even reflections on his honesty, in order that he might per- 
suade others for their own good to break with habit and to try the 
new way. His book lacks all attempts at literary grace, presenting 
a plain tale with a bold simplicity of style. The phraseology, 
though to Jefferson that of an unlettered man, was that of one 
used to short words sparingly employed and chosen as by one more 
familiar with the English of the Bible and of the Puritans than 
with the Greek and Latin classics. Here was an elementally plain 
man, so socially minded in agricultural matters that he could not 
do other than preach his gospel — the gospel of gypsum. It is not 
given to many men tied by their circumstances to the soil to make 
a poor county the richest in a great state and to make that county 
the synonym of progress among thinking men in all parts of the 
nation. The character and the achievement of John Binns of 
Loudoun County perhaps justify some inquiry into the ordinary 
circumstances of his life. 

In this quest, the writer has had recourse chiefly to two sources : 
first, the editions of the book already referred to, and second, the 
official records of Loudoun County at Leesburg, Va. Of great help 
has been the aid given by Judge Richard H. Tebbs, of Leesburg, 
a descendant of Charles Binns, junior, the younger brother of the 
John A. Binns with whom we are now concerned. 
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Although its author had no other thought than to present the 
subject of gypsum, the book itself is autobiographical to a high 
degree. The naive, almost child-like way of telling his story 
argues a man who had not become sophisticated and diplomatic. 
His self-revelation is as unconscious as it is unintended. He evi- 
dently lived near enough to the Potomac Eiver to know familiarly 
certain of its islands and to have dealings in Frederick [town] , 
Maryland. He lived near enough to "Catocktin Mountain" to be 
acquainted with crop and soil conditions in that neighborhood. 
This would seem to indicate that he lived in that part of the coun- 
try settled by emigration of Virginia farmers from the tide water 
country. North were the Germans and West were the Quakers. 

There were several groups of families by the name of Binns in 
older parts of Virginia. Surry county was perhaps the earliest and 
chief seat of people of this name. That branch of the family, 
however, which concerns us most appears in the records of Loudoun 
County at the date of its separation from Fairfax County in 1756. 2 
Charles Binns, of whom nothing prior to that date has been learned, 
became the first Clerk of Loudoun County, an office which he held 
until his death in 1796, 3 forty years later. In 1756 he was a vigor- 
ous man probably approaching middle age. He lived in Leeshurg, 
the county seat, located near the Potomac in that part of the coun- 
try that had been occupied by Virginia planters coming from the 
tide water regions in search of new lands. He was clearly a man 
of affairs in whom people had confidence and he had certainly been 
used to doing business. 

Such a study of the records of Loudoun County as the writer 
has thus far been able to make indicate that all the early Binnses 
of Loudoun, with but one possible exception, are descended from 
this Charles Binns. The possible exception is William Binns, of 



zJohnston. Memorials of Virginia Clerks, 1888:239. 

'According to Johnston, the death of Charles Binns took place 
in 1796, but the records of Loudoun County show that his will was 
made in 1800 and probated in July of the following year. 
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Loudoun who for three years served as a private in the Virginia 
line of the Continental army in the Revolution. 4 

Charles Binns was the father of John Alexander Binns, the 
writer of the little book on gypsum, who in the course of time was 
to rescue Loudoun County from its "land-murdering" owners. Al- 
though the records fail to tell us whence he came or when he 
was born, they do give us considerable information concerning 
this first clerk of Loudoun County. 

On April 17, 1760, probably at approximately the date of 
Charles Binns' marriage to Ann Alexander, the father of the bride 
settles on his daughter certain property. The deed of gift begins 
in these words : "I, John Alexander, the Eldest of Stafford County 
Gent, for and in consideration of the natural Love and Affection 
which I have and do bear to my daughter Ann Binns wife of 
Charles Binns of Loudoun County Gent, and for and in considera- 
tion of the marriage already had and solemnized by and between 
the said Charles and Ann and for their better maintenance, liveli- 
hood and support and for other good causes and considerations me 
hereunto moving." Then, after the usual preliminary form, he 
presents her with five slaves, six head of horses, twelve head of 
cattle, two beds and furniture, and ten barrels of Indian corn." 
This document seems to establish the social class to which Binns, 
as well as his wife's family, belonged. It further conveyed con- 
siderable valuable property. The fact that this gift consisted 
largely of such items as would be valuable only when employed on 
a considerable area of land seems to indicate that Mr. Binns was 
already the owner of a fair number of acres which may not have 
been under cultivation or the crop from which was not to be his 
property. At all events, his father-in-law seems to have deemed it 
wise to present with the slaves and live stock enough Indian corn 
to provide for their maintenance until a crop could be grown. 

This marriage seems to have been followed by a long life to- 
gether, the husband dying first. Charles Binns' will, 6 drawn in 
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'Deed Book, B, folio 49. 
•Will Book F, 317. 
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December, 1800, was probated in July of the following year, his 
wife and the two older sons being appointed as executors. Bond 
to the sum of $15,000 each was provided by them. The terms of 
the will and the items of the inventory of the estate are of interest 
chiefly as throwing further light on the constitution and conditions 
of the family to which the eldest son, with whom we are especially 
concerned, belonged. That the family affairs had not suffered dur- 
ing his life is shown by the fact that in his will, Charles Binns 
disposed of 2109 acres in specified areas, 240 acres being in Lou- 
doun County, the remainder being in Kentucky, and of a further 
indefinite area in that state divided among his five sons. Ample 
provision was made for his wife's future in the following words: 
"I give to my beloved wife Ann Binns my clock to be by her dis- 
posed, of as she shall think proper by will or otherwise and I also 
give unto my said wife the use of all my Estate both real and per- 
sonal to be by her possessed during her natural life ..." The 
area containing the family burying ground was given to his son 
William Alex. Binns. In addition to these legacies, Binns had 
previously presented land to each of his sons under such terms as 
suggest that their coming of age was in some cases celebrated in 
this substantial way. In a deed dated September 7, 1782, 7 John 
Alexander, the oldest son, was presented with 220 acres and build- 
ings, located doubtless in Loudoun County. 

An examination of the Inventory 8 of the estate of Charles 
Binns Sen. showed him to be the owner of 19 slaves valued at 
$2,316. The live stock, grain supply, flax machinery, loom and 
warping mill throw much light on the nature of the operations 
likely to have been carried on in the Loudoun county of his day. Of 
interest is the valuation of the "Franklin lightning rod" at $2. — 
The books listed are such as to justify our guess that the Binns 
family were Dissenters. Three volumes of Wesley on the New 
Testament, Wesley's Life, Wesley's Sermons, two volumes of the 
Armenian's Magazine, six volumes of Stackhouse's History of the 
Bible, seven volumes of Whiteley's Commentaries, together with 
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Sherlock on Death, a hymn book, and a copy of the Discipline 
of the Methodist church. These names have no uncertain sound. 
The family of Charles and Ann Binns has already been briefly 
alluded to. There were five boys, John Alexander, our. author, 
doubtless the oldest, Charles junior, Simon Alexander, Thomas 
Neilson, and William Alexander, and four daughters, Susanna 
Pearson, who married Alexander Waugh, Anne Alexander, who 
married William H. Harding, Catherine Alexander, who married 
Wesley Adams of Fairfax County and was deceased prior to the 
making of the will. 

Of this family our interest chiefly concerns the oldest son, John 
Alexander, for it was he who later saved Loudoun County. No 
records thus far seen give the date of his birth. If we assume that 
the farm given him by his father on Sept. 7, 1782, was a present 
celebrating his coming of age, the date sought would be found in 
1761. There is little evidence to either disprove or confirm this 
supposition. This date would fall about one year and four months 
after the probable date of the marriage of his parents. Another 
significant date in the life of John A. Binns was March, 1781, 
when he was recommended by the gentlemen justices of the county 
court of Loudoun County to the Governor for appointment to the 
position of first lieutenant in the militia, 9 his brother Charles 
being at the same time recommended for the second lieutenancy. 
In order to be recommended for the position of lieutenant, it would 
be expected that the person in question should have reached years 
of discretion and should have demonstrated in his every day rela- 
tions with men that he could accept such responsibility and would 
be accepted by his men. Assuming 1761 as the year of Binns' 
birth, he would have about reached his majority when recommended 
for the command in the militia. The considerations mentioned do 
not establish the date of the birth of our Loudoun County farmer 
but seem to the writer to make it probable that he was born in 
the year 1761. 

For information concerning his further course in life, we find 
much in the records of the county that he made famous, and in his 
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book. After receiving the farm from his father in 1782', we may 
suppose him to have promptly attacked the problem of running it. 
At all events, two years later, in 1784, we find him as his book 
relates, at Alexandria, probably his chief place of business, getting 
the stones which he powdered and had sown on his Indian corn. 
This farm was probably near Leesburg, where he lived on the tract 
given him in 1782 not far from his father, now aged but still first 
Clerk of the County. This seems to have remained his place of 
residence till 1793, when he pithily relates, "After getting this 
plantation to produce luxuriant crops of grass by the use of plaister, 
in the years 1788, '89, '90, '91, and '92, 1 exchanged it for the place 
I now live on. It was generally thought by my friends that I was 
going to a place which was worn out, and that I must starve on 
it." 10 He tells in succeeding pages how this farm under gypsum, 
clover and deep plowing became very productive and was visited 
by people from various parts of Virginia and Maryland who came 
to see the "Loudoun system" in operation. This place seems to 
have still been his place of residence at the time of writing his 
book in 1803 and 1804. 

The records at Leesburg show that Binns began in 1793 to buy 
tracts of land large and small in Loudoun County, a lot in Lees- 
burg being a minor item. Up to 1797 his transactions are chiefly 
purchases. After that time he buys and sells actively for many 
years. Owing to some difficulty in tracing individual tracts, the 
writer has not attempted to determine the profits coming to Binns 
but from such evidence as is at hand, they seem to have been sub- 
stantial. 

For several years he was in possession of a mill at which he 
seems to have ground the lump gypsum from Nova Scotia for sale. 11 
This mill was located in a settlement (p. 39) and was doubtless 
one of the many small mills scattered plentifully through those 
parts of the wheat country that were supplied with water power, 



"Binns, John A. A Treatise on Practical Farming. 1st ed: 
5, 1803. 
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possibly along Goose Creek. Here he doubtless combined busi- 
ness with his efforts for the public welfare. He seems not only to 
have demonstrated gypsum on his place but to have been an active 
missionary in its favor, and to have met some of the experiences 
usually met by missionaries. On one occasion he presented a bushel 
of "plaister" to a doubting neighbor, upon the condition that he 
would buy a like quantity and sow it on his meadow and grain, 
"hoping from the operation it would encourage other farmers to 
use more largely." This the neighbor reluctantly agreed to do, 
Binns himself assisting in the sowing of the plaster. No imme- 
diate results appearing, the farmer complained that his money 
had been thrown away. The year following he "acknowledged that 
he never got in one year one half of the grass he did this . . . 
This convinced many of the farmers, and was the means of my 
selling a great quantity of the plaister, altho' about this time I 
was much persecuted about it." Binns "gave some to an old and 
aged farmer in the settlement and directed him to sow it on some 
speargrass (bluegrass). It was with difficulty I could prevail on 
him to take the trouble of taking it home and sowing it . . . 
The year following he purchased 30 or 40 bushels of me and has 
since by the use thereof made his farm rich, and his stock of horses 
and cattle constantly fat and in fine condition. About the same 
time there was another circumstance happened. I was at a public 
place ridiculed by a gentleman about plaister, he declared that he 
verily believed flint stones equal to plaister; after scoffing at me 
and deriding the use of it, I offered to compliment him with a 
bushel, if he would try the experiment; after this he was so well 
pleased with it as to be induced the year following to purchase 
several tons, as I am informed ; upon discoursing with him on that 
subject, since, I find him a warm advocate in favour of its virtues." 
Thus he worked among his neighbors persuading the reasonable, 
almost forcing gypsum without price on the more ignorant and 
prejudiced. It must, therefore, have given him great satisfaction 
in 1803 to be able to witness the general prosperity that followed 
his efforts, (p. 38) "The difference it has made on the farms of 
my neighbors, who have (generally) made use of this valuable 
manure in sufficient quantities, in the course of two or three years 
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past, would astonish any man who knew them before the use of the- 
plaister; and should see them now with a crop growing thereom 
First, they yield nearly double the corn off the same quantity of 
ground that they did before. Secondly, farmers make three or 
four times the wheat that they did prior to using it; . . . the 
greatest complaint at present is against its luxuriant growth, and 
their force not being sufficient to get the wheat threshed and manu- 
factured in the winter season, so as to get their flour to market 
before the next harvest. I do not think that the millers in the 
compass of ten miles square, in the settlement where I live, al- 
though a great many of them, will be able to manufacture much 
above one half ; there are some in the settlement that will be obliged 
to desist from threshing, being unable to find room in the mills, 
or yet deposit any more in their granaries." He proceeds to tell 
how by the use of plaister (p. 41) "lands which at present are bo 
light and subject to be washed in gullies, will become stiff and 
prevent the washing away of the soil." 

Who can deny to our humble agricultural prophet the genuine- 
ness of his inspiration or the great reward that came to him through 
the bursting granaries of his neighbors ! 

But he was not to be allowed the joy of his triumph without 
alloy. Those who came and saw, believed, and they were a great 
number from different parts of his own state and some from be- 
yond the Potomac. His book, written after an experience of nine- 
teen years with gypsum, and at the request of his "friends and ac- 
quaintances as well as of sundry persons from a distance," was not 
convincing to all who read it, and the accuracy of his statements 
was challenged. These doubtings were brought to his attention 
and like the missionary who realizes that his message must be 
received before it can save, he immediately set about the task of 
convincing these Thomases. While his first edition was still being 
advertised by the publisher, John B. Colvin, the editor of the Re- 
publican Advocate of Frederick-Town, Maryland, Binns announced 
in the columns of this paper that a supplement was being prepared 
which, in addition to further notes on gypsum and other matters 
of farm practice, should include certificates from many who knew 
his farms before and after his occupation, statino- what changes 
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had taken place and by what means these changes had been wrought. 
This list of witnesses to the honesty and accuracy of John Binns 
included almost all sorts and conditions of men. 

Neighbors who had seen the wonders wrought testified. W. H. 
Washington, Samuel Tillett, Israel Lacey, William H. Harding, 
and others said that he had told the truth. Congressman, (later, 
United States Senator), Eichard Brent, of Prince William County, 
and Alexander Spotswood, the grandson of the old Boyal Governor 
of the Colony of Virginia, for whom the County of Spotsylvania 
was named, testified to the correctness of his statements. Con- 
rad Verts, who helped to cradle the heavy grain testified to the 
difficulties experienced in cutting so heavy a crop and made his 
mark in the presence of witnesses to prove it. Samuel Ward, 
for many years Binns' right hand man in his farming and milling 
operations, testified to the accuracy of Binns' statement from long 
experience in contact with all operations. 

With this vindication, Binns seems to have closed his career as 
a writer. He states in the "Advocate" that copies of this supple- 
ment "will be lodged at sundry places as soon as time will permit" 
for the accommodation of those who purchased his book. 

This little pamphlet sold for the modest price of fifty cents 
and was probably printed in a small edition, the printer complain- 
ing of the scarcity of paper "among the paper mills" of the vicinity, 
a trouble he seeks to rectify by anxiously offering to buy rags at 
good prices in the hope of replenishing the supply. The little book 
is now hard to find, and the first edition, but for the copy pre- 
served by Jefferson and now treasured among that great man's 
books in the Library of Congress, would be well nigh lost. 

In spite of the fact that "it is not written in a scholastic stile" 
few books have been written in which more sound practical agri- 
culture is crowded into so small a space. Binns' chapter on the 
life history of the Hessian fly stands as a piece of careful observa- 
tion that might have done credit to Dr. Thomas Say himself. The 
three fundamental supports on which agricultural prosperity in 
Loudoun County rests were never more clearly or soundly appre- 
ciated: — gypsum, clover and deep plowing. This was the back- 
bone of the famous "Loudoun System" which came to be recog- 
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nized as the progressive practice for that part of the country a 
hundred years ago. 

And what happened to the missionary himself? Again Lou- 
doun County records must answer. He seems to have continued 
to handle large areas of land and to buy and sell. He seems not 
to have lived to the ripe old age we should expect. He boasts in 
his book that by keeping his stables, yards, cow-pens, hog-pens, 
and the other parts of his premises thoroughly clean, "my family 
have never experienced an intermittent or a remittent unless at- 
tacked with them away from home first, and upon their return 
they have immediately left them ... If every family would 
observe this most strictly, they would have little need of having 
recourse to the apothecary ..." 

Whether induced by remittents or intermittents or by some- 
thing else, we find on record that Binns made his will on Jan. 11, 
1813, and that it was not much too soon, since it was offered for 
probate on Nov. 1 of that year. If our surmise be correct that 
he was born in 1761, he met his end while still in the years of 
active life. Since certain characteristics of Binn's personality 
are revealed in this document and light is likewise cast on condi- 
tions long since passed away, it will reward us to notice certain 
features of this last expression. "I give and bequeath the place 
I now live on called Clover Hill unto my loving wife, Dewanner 
for and during her natural life . . . It is also my desire that my 
beloved wife may hold all my young slaves untill they arrive to 
the age of Twenty-five years old, also Elijah is to serve his mistress 
six years from this present time. ... I give and bequeath unto 
my brother Thomas Neilson Binns five hundred dollars provided he 
will be at the trouble of taking to Maryland or any other state all 
my negroes so that they obtain their freedom at the within time 
mentioned in my will and if he should so refuse to do then in 
that case any other of my relations steping forward for that pur- 
pose shall he entitled to the above sum of five hundred dollars and 
in case all my relations shall refuse to assist my blacks obtaining 
their freedom then in that case any other person stepping forward 
to bring about the emancipation of my negroes shall be entitled 
to the aforesaid sum of five hundred dollars." 
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Since he leaves his property in the end to his "neises," we are 
probably justified in concluding that he had no children. He was 
"tolerably rich" as Jefferson told Strickland he was. The execu- 
tors of his will gave bond for $30,000 each and the inventory of 
his personal property shows that he was actively engaged in farm- 
ing operations at the time of his death. His grain bins and hay 
mows were well stocked, his farm machinery ample, his live stock 
abundant. He had a book case and desk and a parcel of books 
valued at $35. Unfortunately the titles are not given. And he 
had on hand Plaister-of-Paris valued at about $39. 

Where his body was buried has not been learned, but perhaps 
in that family burying ground his father mentioned as being on 
the farm given to his brother William, wherever that may have 
been. It was doubtless in Loudoun County and probably not far 
from Leesburg. Perhaps in the future some one may seek to know 
more about this village Liebig and may be able to trace the very 
spot. He has left an ample memorial in the rich acres of a still 
prosperous county, but few know whom it commemorates. 

Concerning the later years of Dewanner, his wife, we learn 
from a letter written to N". F. Cabell by Yardley Taylor of Pur- 
cellville, "on 10 mo. 11th 1854, . . . his widow married a Meth- 
odist minister of the name of Watt, who died some years ago and 
she died at Cumberland in Maryland only about a year since." 

Binns seems to have been pretty thoroughly forgotten as early 
as 1853 when the continued prominence of Loudoun County as 
a prosperous agricultural community called the attention of an 
historically minded Virginian, N. P. Cabell, to a consideration of 
the underlying cause. 

Cabell was at that time interested in collecting material for 
his projected history of agriculture in Virginia, and seems to have 
stirred the memories of some of the older men of Loudoun County 
in his endeavor to get light on the already darkening question of 
the introduction of gypsum and clover into that county. His in- 
quiries seem eventually to have reached Dr. Daniel Janney resid- 
ing near Purcellville. The reply elicited was seen by the writer 
among the papers of N. F. Cabell, at the Virginia State Library. 
Since it not only throws some light on John Binns but also sheds 
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some interesting sidelights on the way history is sometimes made, 
I will quote the letter entire. I am able to do so through the cour- 
tesy of the authorities of the Library. 

"Loudoun Co. Va. 1 mo 2 nd 1845. 
Esteemed Friend 

N. Francis Cabell, 
Thy letter directed to my cousin John Janney, of Leesburg 
was handed me being the only surviving son of Israel Janney out 
of seven. [I] take pleasure in giving any information relative to 
the first use of plaster or gypsum and red clover in Loudoun 
County, Va. I well remember hearing my father in conversation 
with Gen 1 . Steenburgen and numerous others, state his first trial 
with Plaster, with a small quantity he brought home from Ches- 
ter Co. Pennsylvania in his Saddle Bags, procured I believe from 
William West, of that County a great practical farmer, and Grazier, 
an intimate acquantance of his, from whom he received many 
valuable hints in the improvement of lands, this was previous 
to the 6 month 1792 for I find on reference to his store Books at 
this date he Purchased ten tons of Plaster and used it much more 
extensive than before, being convinced of its power by the small 
experiments made heretofore, in the third month 1794 I find in 
his Books Clover seed sold out to the neighbours very few of 
whom purchased more than 1 quart for trial, in the 4th month 
1794 John Binns is charged with one ton of plaster furnished him 
being as I understand his first experiment with its use. my father 
continued its use combined with Grazing untill his death in the 
8th month 1823. often I have heard him express he had no ambi- 
tion for fame as the first Pioneer in this cause, so the County 
derived the benefit therefrom, the first experiment that I remem- 
ber was sewing it on Oats, leaving some lands without its use. 
the difference was so striking, that it was the wonder of the neigh- 
borhood. . . . 

Daniel Janney, M. D." 

It seems that Cabell's inquiries were made known to Mr. 
Yardley Taylor, likewise of Purcellville, a corresponding member 
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of the Loudoun Agricultural Society and in two long letters 
written by him in 1854, he sketches the agricultural progress of 
Loudoun County. To Israel Janney, he gives great credit for 
many of the improvements seen in the agriculture of the County. 
A pioneer in the matters of good roads and grazing, Israel Janney 
did much to advance agriculture. Taylor does not repeat Dr. 
Janney's testimony regarding the introduction of plaster and red 
clover, but endorses the accuracy of the Doctor's statements. Even 
though he does not mention Binns, we seem to get the lingering 
echo of ancient discord in the remark, "And what was a distin- 
guishing trait in his character, he appeared not to care who had 
the credit so that his fellow citizens were benefit." 

One. is a little at a loss to understand why this testimony to 
Israel Janney's carelessness about his fame, as a pioneer in the use 
of gypsum keeps recurring thirty years after the death of Janney 
and forty years after Binns was gathered to his fathers. One is 
tempted to see here some possible connection with the rather hasty 
preparation of the list of testimonials which Binns appended to 
the second edition of his little book. Whether he sought to meet 
the priority claims of the perhaps somewhat ambitious relatives of 
Israel Janney, or whether he also was satisfied "if but the County 
were benefit" is not clear; the latter alternative seems more proba- 
ble when one re-examines these testimonials. They deal with the 
later years of Binns' activities, with those falling after the date 
at which Israel Janney's store books showed the sale of gypsum 
to John Binns. These certificates still seem to be what they 
purport to be, the message of those who have seen and believed to 
those who believed not in gypsum. 

In spite of Dr. Daniel Janney and Mr. Yardley Taylor we can 
see no reason to question the honesty of John Binns, when he de- 
scribes his experiments with the powder obtained by beating up the 
two stones obtained in Alexandria, more than ten years before 
the Friends of Purcellville saw Israel Janney produce from his 
saddle bags the plaster-of-Paris obtained from William West, and 
a decade before the ton purchased at Janney's store. The experi- 
ments carried on by Binns during that decade had perhaps not come 
to the attention of the neighbors at Purcellville, and the appear- 
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ance of his little book may have surprised some who had believed 
Israel Jarmey to have been first. 

In closing let me quote our practical farmer in the preface to 
his first edition of 1803, copied from the pamphlet that belonged to 
Thomas Jefferson : "Having been frequently requested by several 
of my friends and acquaintances, as well as sundry persons from 
a distance, to publish my Experience in Farming generally, and 
more especially on the use of the Plaister-of-Paris ; (the use of 
which has made my farm, from that of being tired down, or the 
natural soil entirely worn out, a rich and fruitful one), I have been 
induced to present them with the following Pamphlet, which my 
other pursuits have prevented me from doing sooner. — Although 
it is not written in a scholastic stile, yet I hope my meaning may 
be plainly understood ; and I further hope, that it may hare a fair 
trial before it is condemned. 

With respect, I remain, 

The public's humble servant, 

John A. Binns." 



